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THS REPOSITO RY. 


Sets ‘the Budget oy Edward Maile Frog. 
THRE FORSAKEN ONE. 


It was near the close ofa July day, fatigued 
with riding. [ had throwo my rin carelessly up- 
on my horse’s neck and pe ‘rmitted him to saun- 
ter along at his own rate, as I descended into 
one of the beautiful glens that abound in the 
Western Highlands of Seotland. 
which during the day had occasionally embodi- 
ed themselves, were now flying off small 
masses, like the remnants of a routed army 
when the battle’s lost and won, and the sun as 
he retired to the chamber of his rest, might be 
compured to a warrior wrapping himself in bis 
mantle as he sunk behind a bank of clouds which 
shewed their grotesque heads above the western 
horizon, tinging their edges with the richest 
hues of crimson and gold. ‘The sound ef the 
shepherd's whistle was heard as he called his 
dogs together in the stragylers of his flocks, and 
the drowsy tinkling of the sheep bells broke 
upon the ear, as their wethers leaped from 
crag to crag, in their descent. The cowherd 
was driving his charge home, and stopped oc 
easionally in humming a native air, to scold at 
some of his cattle who, tempted by the rich 
herbage, turned aside from their pz ath. The gi 
gantic shadows of the western hills were stretch 
ing themselves over the bosom of the valley, and 
the vane on the spire of the village church was 
seen sparkling in the sun’s last rays, whilst the 
hamlet itself was in dark shade. Delighted 
with the peacefulness and quiet of every thing 
around me, my thoughts had been lulled into a 
state of listless repose, when, on turning round 
the projection of a rock, my attention was fixed 
by a female figure seated upon a fragment, 
which in the wreck of time had been torn from 
the hill side and rolled to its present position. — 
Her cheek rested upon her hand, and ber eyes 
appeared steadily fixed on some distant object ; 
my approach seemed to be unheeded by her, 
whilst in a wild but exquisitely sweet voice, she 
warbled, 


T be pee. 





** Ah wae’s me wi’ this sodgering sae gaudy O ; 
© The Laird’s ta’en away my highland laddie O.” 
F..r a moment she ceased singing, her eye as- 
sumed a more wild expression ; her features 
beeame agitated as if by some strong conval- 
sion of feeling, and rising from her seat she dart. 
ed across the road, and swift as an arrow ran 
toward the spot upon which she had before 
been gazing, screaming “ my wean; my wean, 
oh save my he irn.” In a short time I saw her 
ecrambling up the bill on the opposite side of the 


The clouds | 


o 

valley, where, having reached a point of consi 
derable elevation, she fell near the brink of 

mountain torrent, as if overcome by her exer 
tion# In a few moments she rose, ard pointing 
at the stream, rushed down along its side; al 
ternately P inting and winging her bands. 
screaming ina voice that wave evidence of tn 
tense me ntal agony, “Oh save my bairn, my 
sweet bonnie wean,” until ai Jost she was hidden 
from my view by a clump of alder bushes, and 
her cries were lost‘in the distance. [had been 
so engrossed with the wretched female, that my 
horse had strayed without my observing it, a 
short way from the road, and was quietly re 
galing himself with the grass that grew at his 
feet. Tightening my rein, I directed his head 
to the road, and aecosting a strapping young 
fellow, passing at the moment, with his blue 
bonnet cocked on one side, and keeping time to 
the favorite tune of ** Whar hae ye been a’ day, 
laddie, highland laddie,” which he whistled with 
great spirit, [ asked him who the female was 
that had just excited my feelings. He stopped 
on being spoken to, and touching bis bonnet an 
swered my gnestion by another, © What's vour 
wull Sie t 2” On my repeating the he 
suid, ** Qu ave. its puir mad Effie ye mean, do 
yeu no ken Effie. Hegh me but she was ance 
the bonniest and blythest lass about the toun, 
wi’ eyes as black as ony slae, and cheeks where 
the white and red seemed playing wi? ane ant 
ther—a’ s were clean 


a 


question 


the lads daft about her, 
and they ca’d her the * lily o° the glen;” but 
wadna say ony thing ‘till them mair than 
just a ceevil word. But at last a party came 
here to recruit for the Forty twa, the auld Blac 

watch ve ken, and there was ane wi th em they 
ca’d him Sergeant Mac Claymore, Jamie Mac 
Claymore was his name, but he wasa 
braw chiel, if ve had seen him wi’ his bonnet, 
his kilt, and tartan hose, and the bit pladie just 
hinging owre his shouther.—its no wonder Eilie 
fellin love wi’ him. So it was, and folks said 
they were gann to be married. and the minister 
bad been spoken till, but just then an order 
came for Jamie to gang to the North. There 
was mair than ane sair heart the morn he gaed 
awa, but he promised he'd be back sune— 
Week after week passed awa, and he didna 
come back, and Effie began to be shame-faced, 
and the red left her cheek and she wad sit by 


sho 
Sink 


eh sir, 


hersel’ the hale day and greet as thongh her 
heart would break. Her friends were hard wi’ 
her, and we didna see her for some time, and 
when we niest saw her, she had a bonny bairn 
in her arms, and wad wander about wi’ it the 
hale day, out amarg the hills She wad talk 


wt hersel’, and folk said she was daft, and sae 
she is, but ance she fell asleep up yonder whar 
ye seed her gang till, and when she woke her 
wean was gane, it was thocbt by some it had 
faen into the burn, and sae thocht she, it made 
her clean adaft a‘thegither, and enow she runs 
as ye seed just now, thinking she sees the wean 
in the water.” 

The poor girl's history had completely taken 
possession of my mind, and my servant who had 
stopped a few miles back to have one of his 
hors~’s shoes fastened, riding up at the moment, 
I hurried on as if to get rid of the agony of my 
own feelings; the tavern was one of the first 
houses in the village ; entering rard, | gave 
my horse to my servant, and | into the 
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: ' ' 
ut heeding the Ws 
landlord 


house with and civilities of 
the leome me. In 
reply to his questions of what [would have, I 


who came out to we 


merely answered * a private room,” and was 
ushered into a small parlour, where U gave full 
sc ype to my reflections. In tr: aversing r the large 


antiroom, | canght a glimpse ofa fixure seated 
in one corner, his face was pale and care-worn, 
and shewed the marks of disease more than of 
time ; he appeared wrapped in his own thoughts, 
and raising his eyes as I passed ayatn, relapsed 
into his sorrowfal mood. I had not been long 
left to myself, and my thoughts were beginning 
to be relieved from the painful subject which 
had taken ion of them, when a 
noise in the court yard induced me tuo look out 
to see what was the cause of it. LT beheld four 
men bearing along, with all the tenderness of 
which their rough natures were capable, the 
body of a female whom I discovered at once to 
be the poor hapless Effie. She was apparently 
lifeless; they had found her lying near the 
bank of the stream where she must have fallen 
] Lad lost sight of her. She was 
room and laid down, 
upon a pillow procured for the 
purpose. The usual restoratives were applied, 
but for some time without effect, it seemed as if 
the miserable spirit had fled to its mansion of 
rest, At this moment the person whom I had 
observed when I first entered, came, or rather 
tottered forward, for be was so weak that he 
could scarcely place foot before the other, 
to the spot where she wus lying Those around 
instinctively made w for the stranver—he 
gazed upon the fi for some time, as if doubt- 
ing Whether he was right. and then fell upon his 
kn atherside—extendu 

arm, the other had been taken off near 
shoulder ; he placed his hand tenderly under 
Eilie’s head; he raised it gently. and nodded 
to the bystanders, as if to request them to wet 
out of the light. Just then Fiffie’s eyes opened 
for an instant, and the stranger in a soft, manly 
tone, ; 
ing emotion, 


such pussess 





soon after 
brought into the outer 
with her head 


one 


uVv 
rure 





rr ¢ his only 


rema ining 
the 





which seemed strugeling with overwhelm 
Effie, my ar Effie 
ie voice had the power of quick- 

~she opened her cyes and star- 
n [ Iwho called 


said * own de hy 
It seemed as if tl 
ening the ak ad 

ing around, muttered, 
Fifie ? there was but one that ever had that 
sweet tone—twas Jamie Mae Claymore [ 
shall ne’er hear it agen, he’s forsaken puir Ef- 
fie, that lowed him owre weel for her ain soul's 
‘** He never can forsake thee, Effie, 
look up my * lily 0° the glen,” your Mae C lay- 

more’s here at your side, neve / more to leave’ it 
in this world.” The poor gitl looked at first 
wildly in the stranger's face, and shaking her 
head. said in a low v na! na! that’s no 
my Jamie’—then pressing back the dark hair, 
that clustered about his forehead as he leaned 
over her, looked steadily at him. and as her be 

wildered mind caught the recollection of the 
remains of former manly beauty.a smile played 
over her countenanee, it was the first for many 
a long and weary day; tears gushed from hez 

eyes, and clasping bim around the neck, she 
exclaimed, * it is my own, my true sodger 

«Have ye come to marry your Effie?” The 
sodyzer could not speak, he cl: isped her to his 
bosom. All around were weeping.«and asham- 

ed of showing my emotion. I rushed into my 
room and gave ¥ ent to my feelings. Mue Clage 


owh re < 


good.” 
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more accounted for 
fie as follows: 

The village to which he had been ordered 
was in a remote district of Sutherlandshire, 
and although he had frequently endeavored 
to obtain leave of absence to pay her a visit, 
the duties of the service on which he been de- 
tailed, were such as to prevent it. He had fre- 
quently sent messages, but they never reached 
her until at length his party was ordered to join 
their regiment to go to the Continent. He had 
been in the battle of Waterloo, where he behav- 
ed with distinguished gallantry and lost an arm. 
He had been afterwards carried to an hopital 
where he remained for many weeks. Without 
an opportunity offering to Tet her know what 
had become of him; but as soon as he was per- 
mitted to come out, he had hastened to find his 
beloved Effie, with the happy tidings that he 
had been discharged on half pay with an allow- 
ance for the loss of his arm, & several badges 
of distinction, to spend the remainder of his life 
with herin comparative abundance, and to make 
all the atonement in his power for past injury. 
So soon as it was known that Jamie Mac Clay- 
more had returned, an old crone, a relation of 
Effie, was seen bustling towards the inn with a 
large bundle of something in her arms, she en- 
tered, and throwing off the covering, showed 
the features of a fine bouncing boy, who smiled 
at being permitted to look upon the light—it 
was Effie’s child) Fears had long been enter 
tained for the safety of the infant, owing to the 
disordered state of the mother’s mind, lest she 
might let it fallin clambering among the preci 
pices. On the day when the child disappeared, 
the old woman happened to pass where Effie 
was lying asleep with her baby in her arms, 
near the brink of the mountain stream, and had 
taken the infant home and kept it until hearing 
of Mac Claymore’s return, and Effie’s restora- 
tion to her senses, she came to restore the child 
to his happy parents. Ina short time afterwards 
Jamie and Effie were united in wedlock in the 
village kirk, surrounded by happy faces, and I 
have since heard that the country does not con- 
tain a happier couple than Sergeant Mac Clay- 
more and his “lily of the glen.” 


his apparent neglect of Ef- 


—_, 
BURIAL OF THE YOUNG APALACHY WAR- 
ROR. 


We have in Louisiana such bright and beautiful 
January Mornings as none can imagine but those 
who have seen. The earth is covered with a white 
frost, and the sun raises his broadened and purple 
disk above the level summit of the forest, and a 
thousand birds hail his cheering glory witb their 
songs. The shadowy veil of Indian summer is 
spread over the atmosphere, imparting its indescri- 
bable coloring to every object, inspiring dreamy 
sensations, and, as it were, giving form and sub- 
stance to the spirit of repose. On such a morning, 
I was taking my customary walk towards the forest, 
back of the village on Red river. Between the vil- 
luge and the forest in the bayou Robert road, is a 
Yow healthy marsh, covered with plashes of water, 
reddened with the intermixture of the red clay. — 
Tall dead trees, that have been girdled, rear their 
naked and decaying arms Others have been blast- 
ed with lightning. Stumps and putrifying logs are 
spread over the marsh. 
to be filled with the vilest malefactors, stands on the 
verge of it. Just beyond the jail is a gallows, visi. 
ble among the dead trees. The whole scene has 
an appropriate shading oflongmoss. Litue ragged 


boys are fishing for crow-fish in the gutters In 
short, the belt between the town and the forest isa 
perfect Cécytus. 
become a standing jest with my friends. But be- 
yond it there were noble trees, having their grand 
columns wreathed with ivy, which in winter chan- 
ges its foliage toa rich purple. The read is a kind 
of causeway, a straight vista between these grand 
trees, level, of a colour pleasant to the eye, gene- 
rally dry yet seldom dusty. Hundreds of times 
have I paced many a mile in this forest, in a solemn 


' can be no mistake in this thing 
} 


My fondness for that walk had 


and not unpleasant coummunion wi h the past, and | 


with the remembrance of friends, who began exis- 
tence with me, thd are now no more, a communion 
which [ would net exchange for all the songs ever 
inspired by the wine cup. 

But to my story, which was to describe an Apa- 
I had measured the ex- 
tent of my walk, and was on my return. I paused 
from time to time, to look at the thousand black 
birds, that chattered on the trees, to see the flocks 
of paroquetts, looking, as they darted through the 
forest, like lines of green and gold. 


lachy funeral procession. 


The mocking 
The red bird 
The dogs were 
The chanticleer, at times, 


bird was as merry as a_ buffoon. 
whistled long and solemn notes. 

* 
baying in the village. 


| made his shrill note heard above its distant and con. 


A decaying jail, that used | 











fused hum. The cannon ofa departing steam boat 
had fired, and as it ploughed down the river, it left 
its long columns of smoke behind it. A more glo- 
rious morning never dawned, and every thing was 
of an aspect to “create a soul beneath the ribs of 
death.”” Who can explain the impulses that give 
coloring to the thoughts and sensations in this, our 


‘curious and wonderful frame’”? Amidst every 


thing to inspire cheerfulness,-1 remembered the 


morning of life. . lremembered painfully the friend 
who used to share my walks, and felt, that for the 
future, [ must expect to take them unshared, and 
alone. <A world of waters, woods, and mountains 
separated us, and the train of thought, inspired by 
these remembrances, prepared me to be affected 
by a spectacle, which was nearing me. I saw, just 
entering the vista of the wood, a cart, preceded by 
an Indian bent with age. Behind him, and imme- 
diately before the cart, was a young woman, whose 
shrill and feminine cry of grief came softened by 
the distance upon my ear. Behind the cart was an 
aged squaw, and two or three children, all moving 
slowly on, in the customary Indian file. As the 
procession met me, the cry of the young woman 
was an afflicting scream. An unchangeable touch 
of melancholy thought sat on the brow of the aged 
savage; but he was silent. The mother behind 
was frantic in the expression of her grief. The 
children looked intently upon the ground. In the 
cart, Was an unpainted, rough, cypress coffin. I 
asked the aged warrior whose body it was they car- 
ried? He aiswered in broken French, that it was 
his son’s, and at the same time he explained my 
question, as the cart stopped for a moment, to the 
mourners in their native language. The widow, 


the aged woman, the children, raised the cry of 


grief, and tears involuntarily sprung in my own 
eyes. Here, thought J, isall that remains of a maa, 
who grew up, and died in the desert. He fell in 
the prime.of his days, and all these evidently de- 
pended him for subsistence and joy. There 


















his expression of 
agony is no acting. Death deals his dart, and tears 
fall; and hearts are as deeply desolated in these 
wild woods, as when the tenant of a palace falls. — 
The old man seemed to feel the expression of my 
sympathy, for his stern countenance relaxed, as he 
said **c’etoit mon seul filsk—c’etoit grand et brave. 
Mais il est parti, et nous partons ” He haductered 
I moved on, and the 
cart plunged deepe«intothe woods. [looked back 
upon the procession from time to time, and L could 


hear the cry of the widow becoming fainter and 


the funeral oration of his son 


; fainter, until a turn in the road concealed them from 


my view.—[ FV stern Quarterly Review. 


ROB ROY. 

The following sketch from this work displays 
that vividness of description weich is so characteris- 
tic of the writings of Sir Walter Scott : 

“in Execulion of a Spy among the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

It was under the burning influence of revenge, 
that the wife of Mac Gregor commanded that the 
hostage exchanged for her husband’s safety should 
be brought before her. 1 believe her sons had kept 
this unfortunate wretch from her sight, for fear of 
the consequences, but if it was so, their precaution 
only postponed his fate. They dragged forward, 
at her summons, a wretch already haif dead with 
terror, in whose agonized countenance I recognized 
to. my horror and astonishment, my old acquain- 
tance, Morris. 

He fell prostrate before the female chief, with an 
effort to clasp her knees, from which she drew 
back, as if his touch had been pollution; so that 
all he could do in token of the extremity of his hu- 
miliation, was to kiss the hem of ber garment. I ne- 
ver heard entreaties for life poured forth with such 
agony of spirit. The ecstacy of fear was such, that 
instead of paralysing his tongue, as on ordinary oc- 
casions, it even rendered him cloquent, and with 
cheeks as pale as ashes, hands compressed in ago- 
ny, eyes that seemed to be taking their last look 
of all mortal objects, he protested with the deepest 
oaths his total ignorance of any design upon the 
life of Rob Roy, whom he swore he loved and ho- 
noured as his own soul. In the inconsistency of his 
terror he said he was but the agent of others, and 
he muttered the name of Rashleigh. He prayed 
but for life, for life he would give all he bad in the 
world ; he begged only for life—life, though it 
should be prolonged under tortures and privations; 
he asked only breath—breath, though it should be 
drawn in the damps of the lowest cavern of their 
hills. 

It is impossible to describe the scorn, the loath- 
ing, and contempt, with which the wife of Mac 
Gregor regarded this wretched petitioner for the 
poor boon of existence, 1 could bid you live, said 
she, had life been to you the same weary and wast- 
ing burden, that it is to me, that it is to every noble- 
minded person ; but you, wretch, could creep 
through the world, unaffected by its various dis- 
graces, its ineffable miseries, its constantly accumu- 
lating masses of crime and sorrow, you could live 
and enjoy yourself while the noble-minded are be- 
trayed—while nameless and birthless villains tread 
on the necks of the brave and long descended, you 
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could live like a butcier’s dog in the shambles, fat- 
tening on garbage, while the slaugoter of the brave 
is going on around you. 
not live to partake of; you shall die, base dog, and 
that before yon cloud has passed over the sun. 


This enjoyment you shall 


She gave a brief command in Gaelic to ber at- 
tendanis, two of whom seized upon the prostrate 
suppliant, and burried him to the brink of a cliff 
which overhung the flood. He set up the most 
piercing and dreadful cries that fear ever uttered— 
I may well term them dreadful, for they haunted 
my sleep for years afterwards. As the murderers, 
or executioners, call them as you will, dragged him 
alony, he recognized me even in that moment of 
horror, and exclaimed, in the last articulate words 
I ever heard him utter, “Oh! Mr. Osbaldistone, 
save me ! save me !” 

I was so much moved by this horrid spectacle, 
that, although in momentary expectation of sharing 
his fate, I did attempt to speak in his behalf, but, as 
might have been expected, my interference was 
sternly disregarded. The victim was held fast by 
some, while others, binding a large heavy stone in 
a plaid, tied it round his neck, and others again 
eagerly stripped him of some part of his dress — 
Half naked, and thus manacled, they hurled him 
into the lake, there about twelve feet deep, drown- 
ing his last death-shriek with a loud halloo of win- 
dictive triumph, above which, however, the yell of 
mortal agony was distinctly heard. The heavy 
burden splashed iff the dark blue waters of the 
lake, and the Highlanders, with their poléaxes, 
and swords, watched an instant, to guard, lest ex- 
tricating himself from the load to which he was at- 
tached, he might have struggled to regain the 
shore. But the knot had been securely bound, the 
victim sunk without an effort ; the waters which 
his fall had disturbed, settled calmly over him, and 
the unit of that life for which he had pleaded so 
strongly was forever withdrawn from the sum of 
human existence. 


THE REFLECTOR. 














JOSEPHINE AND MARIA LOUISA. 

*€ As a domestic 
eontribute to Buo 
with Maria Louisa. ~ 





currence, nothing could more 








*s happiness than his union 
it t@ Compare her 
all the advan- 
prmer the simple charms 
of modesty and innocence. His former Empress 


with Josephine, by gi 
tages of art and grace, 


used every art to support or enhance her personal 
charms ; but with so much prudence and mystery, 
that the secret cares of her toilette could never be 
trace er successor trusted for the power of 
oleae: youth and nature. Josephine mismana- 
ged her revenue, and incurred debt without scru- 
ple 
she desired any indulgence beyond, which was 
rarely the case, she asked it as a favor of Napoleon. 
Josephine, accustomed to political intrigues, loved 
to manage, to influence, and to guide her husband. 
Maria Louisa desired only to please and to obey 
him. Both were excellent women, of great sweet- 
ness of temper, and fondly attached to Napoleon. — 
In the difference between these distinguished per- 
sons, we can easily discriminate the leading features 
of the Parisian, and the simple German beauty, but 


Maria Louisa lived within her income, or if 
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itis certainly singular that the ertificial character 


should have belonged to the daughter of the West | 


India Planter ; that marked by nature and simplici- 
ty, toa Princess of the proudest court in Europe. 
Buonaparte, whose domestic conduct was generally 
praiseworthy, behaved with the utmost kindness to 
his princely bride. 
strictest etiquette, and required it from the Em- 
press. 


He observed, however, the 


If it happened for example, as was often 
the case, that he was prevented from attending at 
the hour when dinner was placed on the table, he 
was displeased if, in the interim of his absence, 
which was often prolonged, she either took a book, 
or had recourse to any female occupation—if, in 
short, he did not find her in the attitude of waiting 
for the signal to take her place at the table.” 


so VARIETY. 


‘6 FROM VARIOCS GARDENS CULL'D.” 





ELLEN. 
A Sketch from * Scenes and Thoughts.” 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


I endeavoured to learn the story of the ill-fated 
Ellen and the interesting mwurner whom I beheld 
hovering over her ashes; and I found that they 
were indeed the pangs of a mother’s heart which 
had caused the grief I had witnessed. She had at- 
tended her husband abroad, through many a scene 
of trial and hardship ; she had dressed his wounds 
upon the day of battle, and she had watched over 
her soldier’s lowly pallet, with firm and unremit- 
ting tenderness ; but his wounds were healed, and 
he rose from his sick bed, astonighied at her magna- 


bnimity, and grateful for her affection. They return- 


ed together to their native country, that they might 
seek a reward for their past sufferings in the bosom 
of the country that gave them birth, and in the hap- 
py retirement which they best loved. Several 
children blest their union ; but some were nipped 
in the bud of infancy, and the rest prematurely de- 
stroyed ere they were fully unfolded into blossoms. 
One beloved daughter—their beautiful 
alone remained to them 


Ellen— 
All the tender shoots were 
withered, save this one ; and her they cherished as 
their sole remaining pride, their only surviving 
prop. That child grew up all that her parents 
wished ; and Jovely in mind as in person, she con- 
stituted their sum of human happiness on earth.— 
But, alas! the sweetest and most delicate flowers 
are often nipped the soonest by the chill wind, or 
by the blighting mildew. Her fragile form but too 
easily sunk under the pressure of disease ; and like 
a tender reed, bent beneath its own unsupported 
weight. Her eyes, indeed, sparkled with unusual 
lustre, but it was no more like the brilliance of 
health than the false glare of a wandering meteer 
resembles the clear and steady effulgence of the 
meridian gun ; and though a bright bloom coloured 
her cheek, it was not the rosy tint of vigour, but 
the harbinger of approaching ruin. The terrified 
parents beheld with horror, the dreadful symptoms. 
In an agony of mind, which none besides can fully 
appreciate, they tried all that nature dictated, or art 
devised, to stop the progress of the fatal malady. But 
it was too late. It made rapid and gigantic strides; 
and hope itself was soon obliged to dfoep in anguish. 
The lovely victim saw her fate before her, but her 











wings were plumed for Heaven, and she wished not 
to hover long upon the earth. 
drooped and languished, her mind became strength. 
ened and fortified ; and the undecaying spirit seem- 
ed to shine forth more’visibly and more beautifully, 


While her body 


when the mortal shroud which enveloped it was 
gradually falling. At length life gradually waned 
—and waned, until its lamp shot up-one bright, but 
quivering gleam, and then was darkened forever ! 
She was dead—but the rose still played upon the 
half closed lips, whuse last accents had breathed 
the fond name of mother! And those who looked 
upon her could scarcely believe but that she sweet- 
ly slept. 
NAPOLEON'S LOVE LETTER 
TO JOSEPHINE, 

‘*By what art is it you have been able to capti- 
vate all my faculties, and to concentrate in yourself 
my moral existence’? It isa magic, my sweet love, 
which will finish only with my life. To live for Jo- 
sephine—there is the history of my life.—I am try- 
ing to reach you—-I am dying tobe near you. Fool 
that Lam, I do not perceive that I increase the dis. 
tance between us! What lands, what countries 
What a time before yeu read these 
weak expressions of a troubled soul, in which you 


separate us! 


reign! Ah! my adorable wife, [ know not what fate 
awaits me, but if it keeps me much longer from 
you, it will be insupportable—my courage will not 
go sofar. There was atime when [ was proud of 
my courage; and sometimes, when contemplating 
on the ills that man could do me, on the fate which 
destiny could reserve for me, I fixed my eyes sted- 
fastly on the most unheard-of-misfortunes without a 
frown—without alarm; but now the idea that my 
Josephine may be unwell—the idea that she may 
be ill—and, above all, the cruel, the fatal thought, 
that she may love me less, withers my soul, stops 
my blood, renders me sad, cast down, and leaves 
me not even the courage of fury and despair, For- 
merly, | used to say to myself, men could not hurt 
him who could die without regret; but now, to die 
without being loved by thee, to die without that 
certainty, is the torment of hell—it is the lively and 
striking image of absolute annihilation: I feel as if 
I were stifled. My incomparable companion, thou 
whom fate has destined to make along with me the 
painful journey of life, the day on which I shall 
cease to possess thy heart will be the day on which 
parched nature will be to me without warmth and 
vegetation, 

**T stop my sweet love; my soul is sad—my bo- 
dy is futigued—my head is giddy—men disgust me 
—1 ought to hate them—they seperate me from my 
beloved, , 

‘sham at Port Maurice, near Onceille; to-morrow 
I shall be at Albenga; the two armies are in motion. 
We are endeavoring to deceive each other; victory 
tothe most skilful. 
Beaulien. 


Tam pretty we'll satisfied with 
If he alarms me much, he is a better 
man than his predecessor. I shall beat him, I hope, 
in good style. Do not be uneasy—love me as your 
eyes; but that is not enough—as yourself, more 
than yourself, than your thought—your mind—your 
sight—your all. Sweet love, faggive me—1 am 
sinking. Nature is weak for him who feels strong- 


Lei 


ly, for him whom you love! 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





x A GREEK FUNERAL. 
A low bier, standing near the centre of the church 

floor, bore the corpse. It was the remains of a fe- 

On her head was a white turban, in which 





























































male. 
was gracefully entwined a large braid of hair, pass- 
ing high over her forehead. She was decked ina 
long, hght-brown silk mantle, with edges trimmed 
with sable. Her head was resting on a pillow of 
A small 
coverlet of the same was spread over the lower part 


yellow silk, beautifully figured with gold. 


of the body, and hung down from the foot of the 
bier. She seemed lke one who had thrown her 
selfon a couch, ts rest a little fromthe fatigues of a 
journey. 
ed habiliments of the dead were seen. On each 
side of the bier stood large waxen candles, and a- 
round were standing bundreds of sympathising 
fiiends, each bearing a lighted taper in bis hand — 
Halfan bour, or more, the Priests alternately chant- 
ed and recited the burial notice, and at short inter- 
vals, numbers united in a sacred song. ‘The Scrip- 
tures were opened, and from the ancient Greek 
was read: T'he hour is coming in which all that are in 
the graves shall hear his voice, and shuli come forth. 


Anaged Priest, with along heary beard, stand- 
£ & ) 


alect then addressed the people. He stood there, 
he said, to speak for her who could no longer 
speak for herself; and for her to forgive any, who 
might ever, in any way, ‘have injured her. If she 
had herself injured any, he hoped that now they 
would freely forgive her. The assembly with uni- 
ted voice resounded, “ We forgive: and may shie al- 
so be forgiven of her God;” crossed themselves and 
bowed. ‘The crowd then parted, and the relatives 
of the deceased drew near. The eye of the hus- 
band was now, for the last time, fixed on the dear 
object of his affections, and as he gazed, the falling 
tear bespoke the anguish which he felt. Thrice he 
crossed himself, then bowed and kissed the cheeks 
now coldin death. And so feeling, so affectionate 
was this last farewell, that no one could pronounce 
it aceremony merely. All the tenderness of a part- 
ing scene was there, 

The deceased was then borne to the depository 
of the dead, and when laid in the tomb, the Priest 
poured oil on her head, repeating from one of the 
Psalms of David, The earth is the Lord’s and the ful- 
ness thereof: the world, and they that dwell therein. 

POETRY. 


FRAGMENTS FROM A POEM ON MUSIC BY 











MOONLIGHT. 
[PROM THE NEW-ENGLAND GALAXyY.]} 
. . . = 


This scene hath op’d the fount of crystal tears, 
That drench the heart in childhood’s reck years; 
Once more the visions flit before my eye, 

That floated round my head in cradled infancy! 
The child of Passion—votary of Romance— 

My hours went tripping by in mazy dance; 
Imagination spread her misty haze 

Round each event, that marked tlose joyous days. 
I gazed upon the blue and happy sky, 

And watched the gold-tipt clouds go floating by, 
Till fancy peopled every waving fold 

With sentient beings of another mould, 

With whom my spirit held communion near, 

And seemed their silver harps to faintly hear— 
And when their glittering squadrons passed’away, 
To wait around the eouch of dying Day, 


+ . . { 
No coffin, no shroud, —none of the wont- 


ing by the side of the dead, in their own native di- | 


I 
To strike with them the harp, with them to raise | 


I roamed the tangles of the forest deep, 


And watched the fuint plumes of the dying breeze, 








ee 











longed to join the bright, etherial train, 
the strain. 


\\ hen twilight’s shadows through their mazes creep, 


Just lift the forelocks of the dozing trees, 
And heard that drowsy hum, that soothes the soul, 
And bids unwonted tides of teeling roll, 
rill Fancy bade her magic phantoms rise, 
And crowds of gleaming things went sweeping past 
my eves. 

Then would t hie me home, and, locked in sleep, 
With visions sweet my dreaming senses steep! 
1 dreamed of worlds with Spring forever green, 
Peopted with beings, such as gild the scene 
When the rapt Poet puts forth all his power 
In the deep thrill of tnspiration’s hour. 

Fach happy soul was there a living rill, 

Whence noble thoughts and generous deeds distil, 
And make a Paradise, where’er they flow, 
Of purer bliss than earth-bound mortals know. 
There scept’red Virtue held eternal sway 

O’er realms that basked tn one unclouded day, 
How many atime ! woke in deep despair, 

To find those worlds were wove of empty air! 

1 fed my mind with stories of Romance, 

Vith all that Poets tell of wond’rous chance, 
Which heroes dared, to rescue captive dame, 

Or pluck from Danger’s brows the wreath of Fame. 

* * * » 





A darkening cloud across the horizon passed— 
Life’s flowers were withered by a freezing blast. 
* * - * 


’*Twas in this hour of gloom a silver star 


Its bland, redeeming radiance sent from far. 
A Power before unfelt, and all unknown, 
Assumed@he sceptre, pressed my bosom’s throne, 
And with a soft, but all resistless sway, 
Bade every stormy passion, each dark thought obey. 
Who could withstand that sweet and angel smile, 
That might of agony Despair beguile? 
What greater boon could dreaming Fancy pray, 
Than be led on to good through Pleasure’s flow 
way? 

To thee, my better Angel, be the praise, 
That could’st from depths of low prostration raise 
A groping soul, and plant it on the mount, 
Where gush the healing streams of Pleasure’s fount; 
Or rather be to God the glory given, 
That thou wert made the instrument of Heaven! 

* * * 6 


What care I now for things which others prize, 
If | but catch the light that gilds those smiling eyes? 
What care I for the Monarch’s diadem, 
So I possess that heart’s far richer gem? 
What fear I what my mightiest foeman can, 
So IT but wear thy Friendship’s talisman? 
What care I for the tale that Slander bears 
On every gale to alert Suspicion’s ears? 
Slandered, misunderstood, with injured fame, 
Yet care 1 not if thou art still the same. 
A word of thine can soothe the sorest fate, 
That loads my fortunes with its downward weight, 
That I] have worn- must ever wear—a frame 
Of polar ice around a heart of flane! 
MOUNTAIN BARD. 





SELF-EXAMINATION. 
[BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. ] 

Seek not man, with light applause to pay, 
The priceless guerdon of a well-spent day :— 
Wait not for him to judge the generous deed, 
But spread the scroll, and bid thy conscience read. 
Rest on thy couch, recline within thy cell, 
And ask thatsilent one if all be well— 
Then, if she smiles, receive the rapt’rous meed, 
Nor boast the motive, nor proclaim the deed. 





A Figure to Paint.—‘“ Represent me in my por- 
trait,” said a gentleman to his painter, “witb a 
book in my band, and reading aloud. Paint my 
servant, ‘in a corner where he cannot be seen, 
but in sue a manner that he may hear me when I 
call him."—[Surrey Herqld. 





from the ** Spirit of Contemporary Poetry 
| need no recommendation : 
cient for all those who can feel the force of Nature’s 
Language ! 















Ly CoveripeE, 
“ » They 
to read them is -uffi- 


We extract the following lines, 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 
4 Conversation Poem— Written in April 1798. 


' No cloud, no rele of the sunken day 


Distinguishes the West, no long thin slip 


Of sullen light, no obscure trembling hues. 
Come, we will rest on this old, mossy bridge ! 


You see the glimmer of the stream beneath, 

But hear no murmuring : it flows silently 

O’er its soft bed of verdure — Allis still, 

A balmy night! and though the stars be dim, 

Yet let us think upon the vernal showers 

That gladden the green earth, and we shall find 

A pleasure in the ciomness of the stars. 

And hark ! the Nightingale begins its song, 

* Most musical, most melancholy ” bird ! 

A melancholy Bnd? Ob! idle thought! 

In nature there is nothing melancholy. 

But some night-wand’ring man, whose heart was 
iere’d 

With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 

Or low distemper, or negtected love, 

(And so poor Wretch! fill’d all things with himself 

And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 

Of his own sorrow) he, and such as he, 

First nam’d these notes a melancholy strain : 

And many a poet echoes the conceit ; 

Poet who hath been building up the rhyme 

“hen he had better far have stretch’d his limbs 


sc: a brook in mossy forest-dell, 


Sun or Moon-light, to the influxes 
Of shapes and sounds and shifting elements 
Surrendering his whole spirit, of his song 
And of his fame forgetful ! s@#his fame 
Sgould share in Nature’s immortality, 
A’venerable thing ! and so. his song 
Should make all Nature lovelier, and itself 
Be lov’d like Nature ! But ’twill not be so; 
And youths and maidens mostpoetical, 
Who lose the deep’ning twilights of the spring 
In ball-rooms andehot theatres, they still 
Full of meek sympathy must heave their sighs 
O’er Philomela’s pity - pleading strains. 

My Friend, and thou, our Sister! we have learnt 
A different lore : we may not thus profane 
Nature’s sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance! ’Tis the merry Nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
With fast thick warble, his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him 6 utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburt his full soul 
Of all its music ! 










The mpliment to a newly 
married of Mr. S. G. €. Brai- 
nard, editor of th ticut Mirror : 
I saw two clotid’s at morning, 
Tinged with the rising sun ; 
And in the dawn they floated on 
And mingled into one : 
T thought that morning cloud was blest, 
It moved so sweetly to the west. 
I saw two summer currents > 
Flow smoothly to their meeting, 
And join their course with silent force, 
In peace each other greeting ; 
Calm was their course thro’ banks of green, 
While dippling eddies play’d between. 
Such be your gentle motion, 
Till life’s last pulse shall beat. 
Like summer’s beam and summer’s stream, 
Float on in joy, to meet 
A calmer sea, where storms shall cease— 
A purer sky, where all is peace. 


Byron’s Epitaph on a Newfoundland dog. 
*€To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise— 





**T never had but one—and here he lies.» | 


